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CHAPTER XXVILI. 


NEW RELATIVES. 


Wuen John Hanbury turned his face home- 
ward to Chester Square from Grimsby Street 
that evening, the long summer day was at last 
ended, and it was dusk. 

He had, before setting out for the country 
that morning, written a note to his mother ex- 
plaining whither he was going, and left it with 
the document she had given him the night 
before. He wound up his note by telling her 
he was still, even after the night, so confused 
and hurried in his thoughts that he would 
make no comment on the discovery except 
that it was one of the most extraordinary 
that had ever befallen man. He was going 
into the country to find what confirmation he 
could, if any, of the marvellous tale. 
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On getting back to London he had had a 
strange meeting with his mother. Both were 
profoundly moved, and each, out of mercy to 
the other, affected to be perfectly calm, and 
fell to discussing the new aspect of affairs as 
though the news into which they had just 
come was no more interesting than the 
ordinary surprises that awaken interest once 
a week in the quietest family. Beyond an 
embrace of more warmth and endurance 
than usual, there was no sign that anything 
very unusual had occurred since their last 
meeting. Then Mrs. Hanbury sat down, and 
her son, as was his custom when. excited, 
walked up and down the room as he told his 
Derbyshire experience. , 

‘In a few hours,” he went on, after some 
introductory sentences, “ I found out all that 
is to be found out about the Graces near their 
former place, Gracedieu. It exactly corres- 
ponds with all my father says. The story of 
Kate Grace’s disappearance and marriage to 
a foreign nobleman (by the tradition he is 
French). is still told in the place, and the 
shop in which her father formerly carried on 
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his business in wool can still be pointed out, 
unaltered after a hundred and thirty years. 
There is Gracedieu itself, a small house in a 
garden, such as a man who had made money 
in trade in a country town would retire to. 
There is also the tradition that Grace, the 
wool dealer, did not make his money in trade, 
but came into it through his rich son-in-law, 
whose name is not even guessed at, the 
people there being content as a rule to 
describe him as a foreigner, while those who 
pride themselves on their accuracy, call him 
a Frenchman, and the entirely scrupulous 
say he was a French count.” 

“And do these Graces still live at 
Gracedieu, John?” 

‘“‘No, mother. They left it years ago— 
generations ago. And now I want to tell 
you a thing almost as incredible as the sub- 
ject of my father's letter. No longer since 
than yesterday I met, in London, the repre- 
sentative of these Graces, the only surviving 
descendant.” 

" “That is truly astonishing,” said Mrs. Han- 
bury. ‘ Yesterday was a day of wonders.” . 
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‘“‘ A day of miracles,” said the young man 
thoughtfully. 

For the first time in his life he had a 
secret from his mother, and he was at this 
moment in doubt as to whether he should 
impart to her, or not, all the circumstances 
of his going to Grimsby Street yesterday. 
He had no inclination to speak now of the 
quarrel or disagreement with Dora. That 
incident no longer occupied a front and 
illumined position in his mind. It was in a 
dim background, a quiet twilight. 

“How did you come across them? What 
are they like?” 

“T came across them quite by accident. 
It is much too long a tale to tell now. 
Indeed, it would take hours to tell fully, 
and I want not to lose any time at present.” 

“As you please, John. This is a day when 
wonders come so quick that we lose all sense 
of their importance. Tell me just what you 
like. Iam only concerned about one thing.” 

‘¢ And what is that, mother?” He asked 
in a troubled voice. He was afraid she was 
about to make some reference to Dora. 
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“That you do not allow yourself to become 
too excited or carried away,” she said, with 
pleading solicitude. 

He kissed her, and said cheerfully: “ Trust 
me, mother, I am not going to lose my head 
or knock myself up. Well, when I met Mrs. 
and Miss Grace yesterday——”’ 

‘“‘ Oh, the representatives are women ?” 

“Yes, mother, and gentlewomen too; 
though I should think far from well off : 

“« Tf,” said Mrs. Hanbury promptly, “ narrow 
circumstances are all the drawback they 
labour under that could be soon put right.” 

“God bless you, my good mother,” cried 
the son with affectionate pride. ‘ Well, when 
I saw them yesterday in their place in Grimsby 
Street I had, of course, no notion whatever 
that they were in any way related to us. I 
took no particular notice of them beyond 
observing that they were ladies. The strangest 
thing about them is that the younger is—is 
—is—-—” He hesitated, not knowing how 
much of yesterday’s events must come out. 

* “ What?” said the mother with a smile. 

“Is, as I said, a perfect lady.” 
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“¢ Yes; but why do you hesitate?” 

“‘ Well, mother, I don’t know how to put it,’ 
he laughed lightly, and coloured impatiently 
at his own blundering stupidity. 

“Twill help you. That the younger is 
fifty, wears corkscrew curls, and teaches the 
piano in that awful Grimsby Street. Never 
mind, John, I am not afraid of an old maid, 
even if you are.” 

“Good heavens! I don’t mean that, 
mother! I'll put it in this way. It is not to 
say that there is a strong likeness, but, if you 
saw Miss Grace, you would be prepared to 
ee it was Miss Ashton.” 

‘“ What? So like Dora Ashton ! Then, 
indeed, she must be not only ladylike but a 
beauty as well.” 

“The two would be, I think, quite indis- 
tinguishable to He eye, anyway. The voices 
are not the same.” 

“« Now, indeed, you do interest me. And 
was it because of this extraordinary re- 
semblance you sought the young mays 8 
acquaintance ?” 

“Well, as I said, it is too long a story, 
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much too long a story to tell now. I did not 
seek the lady’s acquaintance. A man who 
knew us both, and whom I met yesterday by 
accident, was so struck by the similarity 
between Miss Ashton and Miss Grace that he 
insisted upon my going with him to the house 
of this Mrs. Grace.” 

“Oh, I understand. You were at Mrs. 
Ashton’s Thursday, met some man there, and 
he carried you off. Upon my word you seem 
to be in a whirl of romances,” she said gaily. 

“ That was not exactly the way the thing 
arose. The man who introduced me was at 
Ashton’s, but we shall have the whole story 
out another day.” 

‘‘Then what do you think of doing now ? 
You seem in a great hurry.” 

“Tm not, mother, in a great hurry any- 
where in particular. 

“ You, of course, are wishing to run away 
to Curzon street ?” 

“No. They are not at home this evening. 
Mrs. Ashton said they were to dine at Byng- 
field’s. Iam ina hurry, but in a hurry no- 
where. I am simply in a blaze of excitement, 
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as you may imagine.” He paused, and wiped 
his forehead with his handkerchief. The 
worst was over. There had been a reference 
to Dora and no explanation, a thing he wished 
to avoid at any expense just now. There had 
been a statement that he had met the Graces, 
and no mention of Leigh. His mind had 
been in a wild whirl. He had in the first 
burst of his interview with his mother mag- 
nified to himself the unpleasant episodes of 
yesterday, as far as Leigh was concerned at all 
events. Now he was more at rest. He had 
got breathing space, and he could between 
this and the next reference decide upon the 
course he should pursue in that most un- 
comfortable affair. There would be ample 
excuse for almost any irregularity on his part 
with regard to her in the amazing news which 
had come upon him. His mind was calmer 
and more unclouded now. 

‘“‘ Well, perhaps if you talk to me a while 
you may grow cooler. Tell me anything you 
like or nothing. You will wear yourself out, 
John, if you don’t take care. To judge from’ 
your father’s letter to you he attached on 
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practical importance to the secret it contained, 
to the only object he had in communicating 
it was to keep you still. It has had so far an 
effect the very opposite of what he desired.” 

“JT know I am very excitable. I will try 
to be more calm. Let me see. What can 
we talk about? Of course I can neither think 
nor speak about anything which does not bear 
on the disclosure.” 

“Tell me then what you heard of the 
Graces in Derbyshire, and why you think 
them not well off. That may have a practical 
use, and will take your mind off your own 
place in the affair.” 

“Oh! yes. Well, you see Castleton isn’t a 
very big place, and Mr. Coutch is the most 
important professional man in it, so I found 
my way to him, and he told me he had been 
making inquiries for a widow and her grand- 
daughter who lived in London, and I asked 
where they lived and so on, and found out 
that Mrs. Grace who was making the inquiries 
was the very Mrs. Grace I had met yesterday. 
‘I told Coutch that I was the person he was 
looking for, that I represented the other 
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branch of the Grace family, and that I 
was most anxious to befriend my relatives 
by giving them what information they might 
desire. I did not say anything to him about 
the Polish affair, or the man whom Kate 
Grace had married, beyond informing Coutch 
that he had not been a French nobleman, and 
that I was a descendant of that marriage. 
‘‘Then he told me he feared from what his 
London correspondent had written him that 
the Graces were in distress, or anyway were 
far from well off, as Mrs. Grace had lately 
lost a large sum of money, and Miss Grace 
every penny she had in the world. His 
correspondent said he thought the only 
object of the inquiry was to find out if by 
any chance there might be ever so remote a 
chance of tracing the other branch of the 
family with a view to finding out if by will 
or failure of that line some property might 
remain to those who bore the name of Grace, 
and were direct in the line of the wool- 
dealer of the eighteenth century. I then 
told him that I was not either exactly poor* 
or rich, and that I would be most happy to 
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do anything in my power for my distant 
relatives. He said that there was not even a 
trace of property in his neighbourhood to 
which either of the branches had the shadow 
of a claim, as Gracedieu had generations ago 
passed away from the family by sale, and 
they had never owned anything else there.” 
“T am delighted you told this man we 
would be happy to be of any use we 
could to this poor old lady, and her grand- 
daughter. Of course, John, in this case you 
must not do anything in which I am not a 
sharer. All I have will be yours legally one 
day, and in the mean time is yours with my 
whole heart and soul. Apart altogether from 
my desire to aid in this matter because 
these people are your people, it would, of 
course, be my duty to do so, because they 
are your dead father’s people. You own you 
are restless. Why not go to them and tell 
them all? Say they have friends and well- 
wishers in us, and that I will call upon them 
to-morrow.” 
* So mother and son parted, and he went to 
Grimsby Street. He had left Chester Square 
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in a comparatively quiet state of mind, but 
as he drove in the hansom his imagination 
took fire once more, and when he found 
himself in Mrs. Grace’s sitting-room he was 
highly excited. 

When he returned to Chester Square he 
sought his mother’s room. He found her 
sitting alone in the twilight. In a hasty way 
he described the interview between himself, 
Mrs. and Miss Grace, and said he had 
conveyed his mother’s promise of a visit 
the next day. 

Then he said: “Do you know, I think we 
had better keep all this to ourselves?” 

“I am glad, my son, you are of that 
opinion. Up to this I have spoken to no one, 
not even to your aunt Preston or Sir Edward, 
who were here to-day. I don’t remember 
ever having heard that the Hanburys were 
related to people called Grace, and I suppose 
if I did not hear it, no one among our friends 
did. I hope you cautioned Mrs. and Miss 
Grace. But, remember, John, this is not 
wholly our secret. It is theirs quite as* 
much, if not more, than ours. All we can 
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do for the present is to keep our own tongues 
quiet.” 

‘‘J am sure you will like Mrs. and Miss 
Grace. They are very quiet people and 
took my news very well. Good news or 
news of this kind tries people a great deal 
more than calamitous news. They seem to 
be simple and well-bred.”’ 

‘Well, when people are simple and well- 
bred, and good-natured, and not selfish id 
“‘T think they are all that,” he interjected. 

“There is no merit in getting on with 
them. The only thing to consider John, is, 
will they get on with me? Am I to be got on 
with by them ?” 

“Why, my mother would get on with the 
most disagreeable women ever known.” 

“Yes, but then these two may not be the 
most disagreeable. At all events I'll do my 
best. Do you intend staying in or are you 
going to the club or to Curzon Street ?” 

‘“‘The Curzon Street people are dining out 
at Byngfields’ as I told you earlier in the 
‘day. Iam too restless to stay in the house 
and the club seems too trivial for an evening 
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like this. I think [ll go out and walk to that 
most delightful of all places.” 

‘Where is that ?” 

‘*Nowhere in particular. I am too tired 
and excited to decide upon anything to-night. 
Pll just go for a stroll and think about no- 
thing at all. Tl say good night, as I may 
not be back early.” 

And so mother and son parted. 

He left the house. It was almost dark. He 
wandered on in an easterly direction, not 
caring or heeding where he went. He tried 
to keep his mind from hurrying by walking 
at a leisurely rate, and he tried to persuade 
himself he was thinking of nothing by em- 
ploying his eyes actively on all things that 
came his way as he strolled along. But this 
device was only an attempt and scarcely a 
sincere attempt. 

“A king,” he would think, insensibly hold- 
ing his head high, “one of my people, my 
great grandfather's grandfather, has been king 
of an old monarchy and millions of men. It is 
a long time ago, no doubt, but what does all” 
blood pride itself upon if not former splen- 
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dours? A king! And the king of no miserable 
Balkan state or Christian fragment of the 
Turkish empire, but a king of an ancient and 
powerful state which stood powerful and 
stubborn in the heart of fierce, military, war- 
like Europe and held its own! Poniatowski 
was no doubt an elected king, but so were the 
others, and he was a Lithuanian nobleman 
before he became King. The kingdom over 
which he ruled exists no longer except in 
history, and even if the infamous partitions 
had never taken place and Stanislaus had 
owned his English marriage and taken his 
English family with him, I should have no 
more claim to the throne than to that of the 
Queen. But I am the lineal descendant of 
a king who reigned for a generation, and 
neither the malignity of to-day nor the lies of 
history can destroy that fact. 

“Still the whole thing is, of course, only 
moonshine now, and if I went to Lithuania, to 
Wolczyn itself, they would laugh at my pre- 
tensions. The family estates and honours 
had been vapourized before that last of the 
Poniatowskis fell under Napoleon. So my 
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father asserts, and he took some trouble to 
enquire. Therefore, no doubt it would be 
best to keep the whole thing secret. But 
can we?” 

He put the thought away from him as 
having no immediate urgency. It would be 
best for him to think of nothing at all, but to 
watch the gas lamps and the people and the 
cabs and carriages hurrying through the free 
air of England. 

But Dora? What of Dora? Dora had 
said good night to him and then good bye. 
He had behaved badly, shamefully, no doubt. 
There was no excuse for him or for any 
man allowing himself to be carried away by 
temper in speaking to a lady, above all in 
speaking to a lady whom he thought and 
intended to make his wife. Could Dora ever 
forgive him? It was more than doubtful. 
If she did, what assurance had he for the 
future ? How would Dora take this discovery 
about the husband of Kate Grace in the 
eighteenth century? She would think little 
or nothing about it. She had no respect for‘ 
hereditary honours or for old blood. She 
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judged all men by their deeds and by their 
deeds alone. Hence she had tolerated him, 
doubtless, when she believed him to be no 
more than the son of a City merchant pos- 
sessing some abilities. She had tolerated 
him! It was intolerable to be tolerated ! 
And by the woman he intended asking to be 
his wife. 

He had asked her to be his wife and she 
had hung back because he had not yet done 
anything important, had not yet even taken 
up a well-defined position in politics. 

If he told her to-night that he was descended 
from Stanislaus II. King of Poland she would 
not be impressed ever so little. He did not 
attach much importance to his old Lithuanian 
blood or the transient gleam of kingship 
which had shone upon his race. But there 
was, in spite of Dora, something in these things 
after all, or all the world was wrong. 

Dora was really too matter-of-fact. No 
doubt the rank is but the guinea stamp and 
the man is the gold for all that. But in our 
complex civilization the stamp is very con- 
venient ; it saves the trouble of assaying and 

VOL Ill. dd 
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weighing every piece of yellow metal we are 
offered as gold, and Burns himself, in his letters 
at least, shows anything but this fierce demo- 
cratic spirit. Why Burns’ letters erred the other 
way, and were full of sickening tuft-hunting 
and sycophancy. 

What a marvellous likeness there was 
between the appearance of those two young 
girls. Now, if anyone had said there was 
a remote cousinship between the girls all 
who saw would say cousinship! Sisterhood! 
No twins could be more alike. And yet the 
resemblance was only accidental. 

He would like to see them together and 
compare them. 

Like to see them together? Should he? 

Well, no. 

Dora was generous, there was no question 
of that; and she was not disposed to be in 
the least jealous. But she could scarcely 
help wondering how he felt towards another 
girl who was physically her counterpart 
and seemed to think more of blood and 
race. ‘ 

It might occur to Dora to look at the like- 
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ness between herself and his cousin Edith in 
this way: To me John Hanbury is merely a 
young man of promising ability, who may if he 
likes forward causes in which I take a great 
interest. I sometimes cross him and thwart 
him, but then he is my lover, and, though I 
despise rank, I am his social superior in 
England now anyway. How would it be 
with him if this young girl whose appear- 
ance is so like mine cares for him, apart 
from his abilities and possible usefulness 
in causes interesting to me, and sets great 
store by noble race and royal blood ? 

That would be an inquiry upon which 
Dora might not care to enter. Or it might 
be she would not care? Might it be she was 
glad to say good-bye? 

‘Perhaps Dora has begun to think she 
made a mistake in listening to me at all. 
After yesterday and my cowardly weakness 
and vacillation during the afternoon, and my 
unpardonable outburst after dinner, she may 
not care to send me away from her because 
she pities me! Good God! am I going to 
Marry a woman who pities me? 

35* 
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“T will put Dora away from my thoughts 
for the present. 

“The Graces must come to live with us, 
that’s certain. 

“ Fancy that odious dwarf and Dora pitying 
me! I cannot bear the thought! I could not 
breathe five minutes in an atmosphere of pity. 
There are good points in my character, but I 
must take care of them or they might de- 
teriorate into baseness. I must take care of 
myself, beware of myself. I am not perfect, 
I am not very vile. I should like to be a 
god. Let me try.” 

He had told his mother he was going No- 
where in particular. It was quite plain his 
reflections were bringing him no nearer to 
Curzon Street. 


ee 


— 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
LEIGH AT HIS BENCH. 


Tom STaMER was afraid of only two people, 
namely, John Timmons and the policeman. 
Of both he had experience. In his fear of 
Timmons were mingled love and admiration. 
No such diluting sentiments qualified his feel- 
ings towards the guardians of law and order. 
He had “ done time,” and he did not. want to do 
it again. He was a complete stranger to any- 
thing like moral cowardice. He had never 
even heard of that weakness by that name. 
He was a burglar and a thief without any 
code at all, except that he would take any- 
thing he wished to take, and he would die for 
John Timmons. He did not look on dying as 
a very serious thing. He regarded imprison- 
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ment as a monstrous calamity, out of all pro- 
portion to any other. He would not go out 
of his way to kill a policeman, but if one stood 
in his way he would kill him with as little 
compunction and as much Satisfaction as a 
terrier kills a rat. If up to the present his 
hands were clean of blood, it was because 
shedding it had never seemed to him at 
once expedient and safe. If he were made 
absolute king he would like to gather all the 
police of the kingdom into a yard with high 
walls and shoot them from a safe balcony. 

Although his formulated code was limited 
to the two articles mentioned above, certain 
things he had not done wore the air of virtue. 
He never quarrelled with any man, he never 
ill-treated his wife, he never cheated anyone. 
When drunk he was invariably amiable and 
good-natured, and gave liberally to others. 
He was a completely loyal friend, and an 
enemy all the more merciless and horrible 
because he was without passion. 

He had little or no mind, but he was on that 
account the more terribly steadfast. Once 
he had resolved upon a thing nothing could 
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divert him from trying to accomplish it. His 
was one of those imperfect, half-made intel- 
lects that are the despair of philanthropists. 
You could do nothing whatever with him ; 
he could rob and murder you. If he had all 
those policemen in that high-walled court he 
would not have inflicted any torture upon 
them. He would have shot them with his 
own hand merely to make sure the race was 
extirpated. His fidelity was that of an un- 
reasoning beast. He knew many men of his 
own calling, and by all of them he was looked 
upon as being the most mild and true, and 
dangerous and deadly burglar in London. He 
was morally lower than the lowest of the un- 
corrupted brutes. 

Stamer had made up his mind that Oscar 
Leigh was in league with the police, and that 
this postponement of buying the gold from 
Timmons was merely part of some subtle plan 
to entrap Timmons and himself. 

This conviction was his way of deciding 
upon taking Oscar Leigh’s life. He did not 
"even formulate the dwarf’s death to himself. 
He had simply decided that Leigh meant to 
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entrap Timmons in the interest of Scotland 
Yard. Timmons and himself were one. 

Wait a week indeed, and be caught in a 
trap! Not he! Business was business, and 
no time was to be lost. 

When he left Tunbridge Street that morn- 
ing, he made straight for Chelsea. This was 
a class of business which did not oblige him 
to keep his head particularly clear. He would 
lay aside his ordinary avocation until this 
affair was finished. The weather was warm, 
so he turned into a public-house in the Vaux- 
hall Bridge Road and sat down at a table to 
think the matter over while cooling and re- 
freshing himself with a pint of beer. 

One thing puzzled him. How was it tnat 
the dwarf pretended to be with Timmons half- 
a-mile away, at the time he himself, and half-a- 
dozen other men who knew Leigh’s appear- 
ance thoroughly, saw him as plain as the sun 
at noonday winding up his clock at the second 
floor window of the house opposite the 
Hanover? There could, of course, not be the 
least doubt that Timmons had been deceived: 
imposed upon in some way. But how was it 
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done? ‘Timmons knew the dwarf well, knew 
his figure, which could not easily be mistaken, 
and knew his voice also. They had met 
several times before Timmons even broached 
the gold difficulty to him. Leigh had told 
Timmons that he was something of a magician. 
That he could do things no other man could 
do. That he had hidden knowledge of metals, 
and so on, and could do things no other man 
living could do with metals, and that he 
had books of fortune-telling and magic and 
the stars, and so on. 

Stamer’s education had been neglected. He 
had read little, and knew nothing of magic 
and these things, but he had heard it was only 
foolishness. Timmons was an_ honourable 
man and wouldn’t lie. He had said the plan 
of getting rid of the gold was to be that Leigh 
was to pretend to make it and sell it openly 
or with very little secrecy. That was a good 
notion if Leigh could persuade people he made 
it. Unfortunately gold could not be run into 
sovereions. It had to be stamped cold and 
that could only be managed by machinery. 

Well, anyway, if this man, this Leigh, knew 
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a lot of hidden things he might know a lot 
about chloroform and laudanum and other 
drugs he heard much about but that did not 
come in his way of business. Leigh might know 
of or have invented something more sudden 
and powerful than chloroform and have asked 
Timmons to smell a bottle, or have waved a 
handkerchief in Timmons’s face, and Timmons 
might have there and then gone off into a sleep 
and dreamed all he believed about the walk 
at midnight and the church clock. 

That looked a perfectly reasonable and 
complete explanation. In fact it was the ex- 
planation and no other was needed. This was 
simplicity itself. 

But what was the object of this hocussing 
of Timmons, and, having hocussed the man, 
why didn’t he rob him of the gold he had with 
him, or call the police? That was a question 
of nicer difficulty and would require more 
beer and a pipe. So far he was getting on 
famously, doing a splendid morning’s work. 

He made himself comfortable with his 
tobacco and beer and resumed where he had 
left off. 
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The reason why the dwarf didn’t either take 
the gold or hand over Timmons to the police 
was because he hadn’t all he wanted. When 
he got Timmons asleep he left him somewhere 
and went back to wind his clock just to show 
he wasn't up to anything. What was it 
Timmons hadn’t? Why, papers, of course. 
Timmons hadn’t any papers about Stamer or 
any of them, and the only thing Leigh would 
have against Timmons, if he gave him up then, 
would be the gold, out of which by itself they 
could make nothing! That was the whole 
secret! Leigh knew the time when Timmons 
would come to his senses to a minute, and 
had him out in the street half a mile from 
the house before he knew where he was. 

If confirmation of this theory were required 
had not Timmons told him that Leigh carried 
a silver bottle always with him, and that he was 
ever sniffing up the contents of the bottle? 
Might not he carry another bottle the contents 
of which, when breathed even once, were 
more powerful, ten times more powerful, than 
chloroform ? 

_ This explanation admitted of no doubt or 
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even question. But if a clincher were 
needed, was it not afforded by what he had 
heard the landlord and frequenters of the 
Hanover say last night about this man’s 
clock? They said that when the clock 
was wound up by night the winding up 
always took place in the half hour between 
midnight and half-past twelve, and further- 
more that on no occasion but one, and that 
one when Leigh was out of town, that one 
and singular occasion being the night before 
his visit to the Hanover, had a soul but 
the dwarf been seen in the clock room or 
admitted to it. 

This affair must be looked after at once. 
It admitted of no delay. He would go to the 
Hanover and early enough to try some of their 
rum hot, of which he had heard such praises 
last night. 

This was the substance of Stamer’s think- 
ing, though not the words of his thought. 

On his way to Chetwynd Street he thought: 

“ He wants to get evidence against Timmons, 
and he wants to get evidence against me for 
the police. If he doesn’t get it from Timmons 
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pockets next Thursday, he'll get it some other 
way soon, and then Timmons and I will be 
locked up. That must be prevented. He is 
too clever for an honest, straightforward man 
like Timmons. It isn’t right to have a man 
like that prying into things and disturbing 
things. It isn’t right, and it isn’t fair, and it 
must be stopped, and it shall be stopped soon, 
or my name isn’t Tom Stamer. I may make 
pretty free in this get-up. It belonged to a 
broken-down bailiff, and I think I look as like 
a broken-down bailiff as need be. When 
Timmons didn’t guess who I was, I don’t 
think anyone else will know, even if I met 
a dozen of the detectives.” 

He was in no hurry. He judged it to be 
still early for the Hanover. He wanted to go 
there when people were in the private bar, 
some time about the dinner hour would be 
the best part of the day for his purpose, and 
it was now getting near that time. 

When he reached Welbeck Place he entered 
the private bar of the Hanover, and perching 
hrmself by the counter opposite the door, on 
one of the high stools, asked for some rum 
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hot. There was no one in this compartment. 
The potman served him. Asa rule Williams 
himself attended to the private compartment, 
but he was at present seated on a chair in 
the middle of the bar, reading a newspaper. 
He looked up on the entrance of Stamer, and 
seeing only a low-sized man, in very seedy 
‘black, and wearing blue spectacles, he called 
out to Tom to serve the gentleman. 

Mr. Stamer paid for his steaming rum, 
tasted it, placed the glass conveniently at his 
right elbow, lit his pipe, and stretched himself 
to show he was quite at his ease, about to 
enjoy himself, and in no hurry. Then he took 
off his blue spectacles, and while he wiped 
the glasses very carefully, looked around and 
about him, and across the street at the gable 
of Forbes’s bakery, with his naked eyes. 

He saw with satisfaction that Oscar Leigh 
was sitting at the top window opposite, work- 
ing away with a file on something held in a 
little vice fixed on his clockmaker’s bench. 

Oscar Leigh, at his bench in the top room 
of Forbes’s bakery, overlooking Welbeck 
Place, was filing vigorously a bar of brass 
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held in a little vice attached to the bench. 
He was unconscious that anyone was watching 
him. He was unconscious that the file was in his 
hand, and that the part of the bar on which 
he was working gradually grew flatter and 
flatter beneath the fretting rancour of the 
file. He was at work from habit, and think- 
ing from habit, but his inattention to the 
result of his mechanical labour was unusual, 
and the thoughts which occupied him were 
far away from the necessities of his craft. 

When he put the rod in the vice, and 
touched its dull yellow skin into glittering 
ribs and points sparkling like gold, he had 
had a purpose in his mind for that rod. Now 
he had shaved it down flat, and the rod and 
the purpose for which it had been intended 
were forgotten. The brazen dust lay like a 
new-fallen Danie shower upon the bench 
before him, upon his grimy hands, upon his 
apron. He was watching the delicate spark- 
ling yellow rain as it fell from the teeth of 
inexorable steel. 

@scar Leigh was thinking of gold—Muiracle 
Gold. 
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Stamer had resumed his blue spectacles. 
He was furtively watching out of the corners 
of his eyes behind the blue glasses the man at 
the window above. He too was thinking of 
a metal, but not of the regal, the imperial 
yellow monarch of the Plutonian realms, but 
of a livid, dull, deadly, poisonous metal— 
lead, murderous lead. 

The gold-coloured dust fell from the dwarf’s 
file like a thin, down-driven spirt of auriferous 
vapour. 

“Miracle Gold,’ he thought, ‘* Miracle 
Gold. All gold is Miracle Gold when one 
tests it by that only great reagent, the world. 
The world, the world. In my Miracle Gold 
there would be found an alloy of copper and 
silver. Yes, a sad and poisonous alloy. 
Copper is blood-red, and silver is virgin 
white, and gold is yellow, a colour between 
the two, and infinitely more precious than 
they, the most precious of all metals is gold. 

‘‘The men who sought for the elixir of life 
sought also for the philosopher’s stone. They 
placed indefinite prolongation of life and 
transmutation of the baser metals into gold 
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side by side in importance. And all the time 
they were burying in their own graves their 
own little capital of life; they were missing 
all the gold of existence! 

‘‘'They ceaselessly sought for endless life 
and found nothing but the end of the little life 
which had been given them! They cease- 
lessly sought to make gold while gold was 
being made all round them in prodigal 
profusion! They seared up their eyes with 
the flames of furnaces and the fumes of brass, 
to make another thing the colour of flame, 
the colour of brass! Was there no gold 
made by the sunlight or the motion of men’s 
hearts ? 

‘““T cannot make this Miracle Gold. I can 
pretend to make it and put the fruit of 
violence and rapine abroad as fruit of the 
garden of the Hesperides. The world will 
applaud the man who has climbed the wall 
and robbed the garden of the Hesperides, 
providing that wall is not in London, or 
England, or the British Empire. 

* T am not thinking of making this gold for 
profit; but for fame; for fame or infamy? 
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““T am in no want of money, as the poor 
are in want of money, and I do not value 
money as therich value it. From my Miracle 
Gold I want the fame of the miracle not the 
profit of the gold. But why should I labour 
and run risk for the philosopher’s stone, when 
I am not greedy of pelf? For the distinction. 
For the glory. 

*‘ Mine isa starved life and I must make 
the food nature denies me. 

“But is this food to be found in the 
crucible? or on the filter? 

“Tam out of gear with life, but that is no 
reason why I should invent a dangerous 
movement merely to set me going in harmony 
with something that is still more out of gear 
with life. 

“he elixir of life is not what is poured 
into life, but what is poured out of it. We are 
not rich by what we get, but by what we give. 
Tithonus lived until he prayed for death. 

“And Midas starved. He would have 
given all the gold in the world for a little 
bread and wine or for the touch of a hahd 
that did not harden on his shoulder. 
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‘‘ Here is a golden shower from this brass 
bar. 

“‘ Miracle Gold! Miracle Gold does not need 
making at my hands. It is made by the 
hands of others for all who will stretch forth 
their hands and take it. It is ready made in 
the palm of every hand that touches yours 
in friendship. Itis the light of every kindly 
eye. 

“Tt is on the lips of love for lovers. 

“One touch of God’s alchemy could make 
it even in the breast of a hunchback if it 
might seem sweet to one of God’s angels to 
find it there ! ” 

He dropped the file, swept the golden snow 
from the bench, rose and shook from his 
clothes the shower of golden sparks of brass. 
Then he worked his. intricate way deftly 
through the body of the clock and locking 
the door of the clock-room behind him, 
descended the stairs and crossed Welbeck 
Place to the Hanover public house. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
STRONG SMELLING SALTS. 


STAMER had by this time been provided with 
a second glass of the Hanover’s famous rum 
hot. Mr. Williams the proprietor was still 
immersed in his newspaper, although Stamer’s 
implied appreciation of the hot rum, in the 
order of a second glass, had almost melted 
the host into the benignity of conversation 
with the shabby-looking stranger. On the 
appearance of the dwarf, Williams rose 
briskly from his chair and greeted the 
new-comer cordially. Stamer did not stir 
beyond drawing back a little on his stool. 
Out of his blue spectacles he fixed a steady 
and cat-like gaze upon Leigh. 

“‘ How warm the weather keeps,” said Leiglt, 
climbing to the top of a stool, with his 
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back to the door of the compartment and 
directly opposite Stamer. ‘“‘Hven at the 
expense of getting more dust than I can 
manage well with, I think I must leave my 
window open,” pointing upwards to the clock- 
room. “The place is suffocating. Hah! 
Suffocating.” 

“Why don’t you get a fine muslin blind 
and then you could leave the window open, 
particularly if you wet the blind.” 

‘There’s something in that, Mr. Williams ; 
there’s a great deal in what you say, Mr. 
Williams. But, you see, the water would dry 
off very soon in this broiling weather, and 
then the dust would come through. But if 
I soaked the blind in oil, a non-drying oil, it 
would catch all the dust and insects. Dust is 
as bad for my clock as steel filings from a 
stone are for the lungs of a Sheffield grinder. 
Hah! Yes, I must get some gauze and steep 
it in oil. Would you lend me the potman 
for a few minutes? He would know what 
I want and I am rather tired for shopping.” 
°*Certainly, with pleasure, Mr. Leigh. 
Here, Binns, just put on your coat and 
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run on an errand for Mr. Leigh, will 
you.” 

The potman who was serving the only 
customer in the public bar appeared, got his 
instructions and money from the clock-maker 
and skipped off with smiling alacrity. The 
little man was open-handed in such matters. 

“Yes ; the place is bad enough in the day- 
time,” went on Leigh as he was handed a glass 
of shandy-gaff, “ but at night when the gas is 
lighted it becomes choking simply.” 

“It’s a good job you haven't to stay there 
long at night. No more than half-an-hour 
with the gas on.” 

“Yes, about half-an-hour does for winding 
up. But then I sometimes come there when 
you are all in bed. I often get up in the 
middle of the night persuaded something has 
gone wrong. I begin to wonder if that clock 
will get the better of me and start doing some- 
thing on its own account.” 

‘* It’s twice too much to have on your mind 
all by yourself. Why don’t you take in a 
partner?” asked Williams sympathetically, 
“or,” he added, “give it up altogether if you 
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find it too much for you?” If Leigh gave up 
his miserable clock, Leigh and Williams might 
do something together. The two great forces of 
their minds might be directed to one common 
object and joined in one common fame. 

“Partner! Hah!” cried Leigh sharply, 
‘“‘and have all my secrets blown upon in 
twenty-four hours.” Then he added signifi- 
cantly. ‘The only man whom I would allow 
into that room for a minute should be deaf 
and dumb and a fool.” 

‘And not able to read or write,” added 
Williams with answering significance. 

“ And not able to read or write,” said the 
dwarf, nodding his head to Williams. 

The publican stood a foot back from the 
counter and expanded his chest with pride at 
the thought of being trusted by the great little 
man with the secret of the strange winder of 
two nights ago. Then he added, by way of 
impressing on Leigh his complete  trust- 
worthiness respecting the evening which 
was not to be spoken of, ‘‘ By-the-way 
Mr. Leigh, we saw you wind up last night, 
sure enough.” 
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“Oh yes, I saw you. I nodded to you.” 

“Yes, at ten minutes past twelve by my 
clock, a quarter past twelve by my watch ; for 
I looked, Mr. Leigh. You nodded. [I told 
the gentlemen here how wonderfully par- 
ticular you were about time, and how your 
clock would go right to a fraction of a 
second. If I am not mistaken this gentleman 
was here. Werent you here, sir?” Williams 
said, addressing Stamer for the first time, but 
without moving from where he stood. 

“‘T happened to be here at the time, and I 
saw the gentleman at the window above,” 
said Stamer in a meek voice. 

Then a remarkable thing happened. 

The partition between the private bar and 
the public bar was about six feet high. Just 
over the dwarf’s head a pair of long thin 
hands appeared on the top of the partition, 
and closed on it with the fingers pointing 
downward. Then very slowly and quite 
silently a round, shabby, brown hat stole up- 
wards over the partition, followed by a dirty 
yellow-brown forehead, and last of all a pair 
of gleaming blue eyes that for a moment 
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lookéd into the private bar, and then silently 
the eyes, the forehead, and the hat, sank 
below the rail, and finally the hands were 
withdrawn from the top of the partition. 
From the moment of the appearance of the 
hands on the rail until they left it did not 
occupy ten seconds. 

No one in the private bar saw the 
apparition. 

“Well,” said Leigh, who showed no dis- 
position to include Stamer in the con- 
versation, “I can have a breath of air 
to-night when I am winding up. I am 
free tillthen. I think Pll go and look after 
that mummy. Oh! here’s Binns with the 
muslin. Thank you, Binns, this will do 
capitally.” 

He took the little silver flask out of his 
pocket, and poured afew drops from it into 
his hand and sniffed it up, and then made a 
noisy expiration. 

“Very refreshing. Very refreshing, indeed. 
I know I needn't ask you, Williams. I know 
you never touch it. You have no idea of 
how refreshing it is.” 
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The smell of eau-de-cologne filled the air. 

Stamer watched the small silver flask with 
eyes that blazed balefully behind the safe 
screen of his blue glasses. 

“Would you oblige me,’ he said in a 
timid voice, holding out his hand as he spoke. 

Leigh was in the act of returning the tiny 
flask to his waistcoat pocket. He arrested it 
a moment, and then let it fall in out of sight, 
saying sharply: “You wouldn’t like it, sir. 
Very few people do like it. You must be 
used to it.” 

Stamer’s suspicions were now fully roused. 
This was the very drug Leigh had used with 
Timmons. It produced little or no effect on 
the dwarf, for as he explained, he was accus- 
tomed to it, but on a man who had never 
inhaled it before the effect would be instant, 
and long and complete insensibility. “I 
should like very much to try. I can stand 
very strong smelling salts.” 

“Qh! indeed. Can you? Then you would 
like to try some strong smelling salts?” said 
Leigh with a sneer as he scornfully surveyed 
the shabby man who had got off his stool and 
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was standing within a few feet of him. 
‘* Well, I have no more in the flask. That 
was the last drop, but I have some in this.” 
Out of his other waistcoat pocket he took a 
small glass bottle with a ground cap ‘and 
ground stopper. He twisted off the cap and 
loosened the stopper. ‘‘ This is very strong, 
remember.” 

‘© All right.” If he became insensible here 
and at this time it would do no harm. There 
was plenty of help at hand, and nothing at 
stake, not as with Timmons last night in that 
house over the way. 

“Snuff up heartily,” said the dwarf, 
holding out the bottle towards the other with 
the stopper removed. 

Stamer leaned on one of the high stools 
with both his hands, and put his nose over 
the bottle. With a yell he threw his arms 
wildly into the air and fell back on the floor 
as if he were shot. 

Williams sprang up on the counter and 
cried: “What's this! He isn’t dead?” in 
terror. 

The potman flew over the counter into the 
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public bar, and rushed into the private 
compartment. 

The solitary customer in the public bar 
drew himself up once more and stared at 
the prostrate man with round blue eyes. 

Leigh laughed harshly as he replaced, the 
stopper and screwed on the cap. 

““Dead! Not he! He's all right! He 
said he could stand strong salts. I gave 
him the strongest ammonia. That’s all.” 

The potman had lifted Stamer from the 
ground, propped him against the wall and 
flung half a bottle of water over his head. 

Stamer recovered himself instantly. His 
spectacles were in pieces on the floor. 
He did not, considering his false beard 
and whiskers, care for any more of the 
potman’s kindnesses. He stooped, picked 
up his hat and walked quickly out of the 
Hanover. 

“T like to see a man like that,” said Leigh, 
calmly blowing a dense cloud of cigar-smoke 
from his mouth and nodding his head in 
the direction Stamer had taken. : 

“You nearly killed the man,” said 
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Williams, dropping down from _ the 
counter inside the bar and staring at 
Leigh with frightened eyes that looked 
larger than usual owing to the increased 
pallor of his face. 

“Pooh! Nonsense! That stuff wouldn't 
kill anyone unless he had a weak heart or 
smashed his head in his fall. I got it 
merely to try the effect of it combined with 
a powerful galvanic battery, on the nasal 
muscles of my mummy. Now, if that man 
were dead we’d get him all right again in 
a jiffy with one sniff of it. I was saying 
I like a man like him. You see, he was 
impudent and intruded himself on me when 
he had no right to do anything of the kind, 
and he insisted on smelling my strong salts. 
Well, he had his wish, and he came to 
grief, and he picked himself up, or rather 
Binns picked him up, and he never said 
anything but went away. He knew he was 
in the wrong, and he knew he got worsted, 
and he simply walked away. That is the 
spitit which makes Englishmen so great all 
the world over. When they are beaten they 
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shake hands and say no more about the 
affair. That's true British pluck.” Leigh 
blew another dense cloud of smoke in front 
of him and _ looked complacently at 
Williams. 

‘‘'Well,” said the publican in a tone of 
doubt, “he didn’t exactly shake hands, you 
know. He does look a bit down in the 
world, seems to me an undertaker’s man 
out of work, but I rather wonder he didn’t 
kick up a row. Many another man 
would.” 

“A man of any other nationality would, 
but not a Britisher. If, however, you fancy 
the poor chap is out of work and he comes 
back and grumbles about the thing, give him 
half-a-sovereign from me.” 

“Mr. Leigh, I must say that is very 
handsome of you, sir,” said Williams, thawing 
thoroughly. He was a kind-hearted man, 
and did think the victim of the trick ought 
to get some sort of compensation. 

Meanwhile, Stamer had reached the open 
air and was seemingly in no great hurry to’ go 
back to the Hanover to claim the provision 
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Leigh had made for his injury. He did not 
seem in a hurry to go anywhere, and a person 
who knew of what had taken place in the pri- 
vate bar, and seeing him move slowly up Wel- 
beck Place with his left shoulder to the wall 
and his eyes on the window of the workshop, 
would think he was either behaving very 
like a kicked cur and slinking away with 
the desire of attracting as little attention 
as possible, or that he was meditating the 
mean revenge of breaking the dwart’s 
window. 

But Stamer was not sneaking away. He 
was simply taking observations in a compre- 
hensive and leisurely manner. Above all, he 
was not dreaming of breaking the clock- 
maker’s window. On the contrary he was 
hugging himself with delight at the notion 
that he would not have to break Leigh's 
window. No, there would not be the least 
necessity for that. As the window was now 
no doubt it would be necessary to smash 
one pane at least. But with that muslin 
blind well-soaked in oil stretched across the 
open, caused by the raising of the lower sash 
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there would be no need whatever of injuring 
the dwari’s glass. 

He passed very slowly down Welbeck 
Place towards the mews under the window 
which lighted the private bar, and through 
which he had watched the winding up of the 
clock last night. His eyes, now wanting the 
blue spectacles, explored and examined every 
feature of Forbes’s with as close a scrutiny as 
though he were inspecting it to ascertain 
its stability. 

When he had deliberately taken in all that 
eyes could see in the gable of Forbes’s bakery, 
he turned his attention to his left, and looked 
with care unmingled with anxiety at the gable 
or rather second side of the Hanover. Then 
he passed slowly on. It might almost be 
fancied from his tedious steps that he had 
hurt his back or his legs in his fall, but he 
did not limp or wriggle or drag his legs. 

Beyond the Hanover, that is on this side 
between the end of the public house and the 
Welbeck Mews, were two poor two-storey 
houses, let in tenements to men who found 
employment about the mews. These houses 
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Stamer observed closely also, and then passed 
under the archway into the mews. Here he 
looked back on the gables of the tenement 
houses. They were, he saw, double-roofed, 
with a gutter in the middle, and from the 
gutter to the mews descended a water-pipe 
into the ground. 

When there was nothing more to be noted 
in the outside of the gables, Stamer pulled his 
hat over his eyes and struck out briskly 
across the mews, which he quitted by the 
southern outlet. 

As he finished his inspection and left the 
mews he thought: 

‘So that was the stuff he gave Timmons, 
was it? I suppose it had more effect on him 
or he got more of it. It didn’t take my senses 
away for more than a flash of lightning, but 
more of it might knock me silly for a while. 
Besides, Timmons is not as strong a man as I. 
It is a wonder it did not kill him. I felt as 
if the roof of my skull was blown off. 
I felt inclined to draw and let him have an 
ounce. But then, although he may be playing, 
into the hands of the police, he isn’t a police- 
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man. He couldn’t have done the drill, 
although his boots are as big as the regulation 
boots. Then, even if I did draw on him I 
couldn’t have got away. There were too 
many people about. 

‘**So he'll wind up his clock to-night between 
twelve and half-past, will he? It will take 
him the longest half-hour he ever spent in all 
his life! There’s plenty of time to get the 
tools ready, and for a little practice too.” 

Stamer had no personal resentment against 
Leigh because of the trick put upon him. 
A convict never has the seuse of the sacred 
inviolateness of his person that belongs to 
men of even the most depraved character who 
have never “done time.” He had arrived at 
his deadly intent not from feelings of revenge 
but from motives of prudence. Leigh possessed 
dangerous information, and Leigh was guilty 
of treason and was trying to compass betrayal ; 
therefore he must be put away, and put away 
at once. 

Meanwhile the man who drew himself up 
by his hands, and looked over the partitian 
between the public and private bar, had left 
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the Hanover. He was a very tall man with 
grizzled, mutton-chop whiskers and an 
exceedingly long, rusty neck. He wore a 
round-topped brown hat, and tweed clothes, 
a washed-out blue neckerchief, the knot 
of which hung low on his chest. He had 
no linen collar, and as he walked carried his 
hands thrust deep into his trousers’ pockets. 

He too, had come to Chetwynd Street, 
to the Hanover, to gather any facts he 
might meet about this strange clockmaker 
and his strange ways. He had gone into 
the public bar for he did not wish to 
encounter face to face the man about whom 
he was inquisitive. He had sent a boy for 
Stamer’s wife and left her in charge of his 
marine store in Tunbridge Street, saying he 
was unexpectedly obliged to go to the 
Surrey Dock. He told her of the visit 
Stamer had paid him that morning, and said 
he thought her husband was getting a bit 
crazy. Then he left her, having given her 
instructions about the place and promising to 
be back in a couple of hours. 


Timmons was more than three hours gone, 
37* 
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and when he re-entered Tunbridge Street Mrs. 
Stamer came in great excitement to meet him, 
saying she had no notion he would be so long 
and that if Tom came back during her absence 
he would be furious, as she had left no word 
where she was to befound. To this Timmons 
replied shortly that he didn’t suppose Stamer 
would have come back, and parted from her 
almost rudely, which showed he was in a mind 
far from ordinary, for he was always jocular 
and polite after his fashion to the woman. 

When he was alone in his own place he 
began walking up and down in a state of 
great perturbation. 

“I don’t know what to make of it—I don’t 
know what to make of it,” he thought. 
‘‘Stamer is no fool, and I know he would not 
lie to me. He says he saw Leigh wind up 
the clock at the time Leigh was standing with 
me under the church tower. The landlord 
of that public-house says he saw him, and 
Leigh himself says he nodded to the landlord 
at a quarter past twelve! I’m not mad, and 
I wasn't drunk. What can it mean? I can 
make nothing of it. 
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“There may be something in what Stamer 
says after all. This miserable, hump-backed 
creature may be only laying a trap for us. 
If I thought I was to be caught after my 
years of care and caution by a mannikin like 
that, I’d slit his wizand for him. I did not 
like his way last night, and the more I think 
of it the less I like it. I think I had better be 
off this job. I don’t like it, but I don’t care 
to fail, particularly after telling Stamer all 
about it. 

‘* What business had that fool Stamer to 
walk straight into the lion’s mouth? What 
did he want in Chetwynd Street? No doubt 
he went there on the same errand as I, to try 
to find out something more about last night. 
Well, a nice thing he did find out. What 
infernal stuff did the dwarf give Stamer to 
smell? It was a mercy it did not kill the 
man. If it had killed Stamer, and there had 
been an inquest, it would have made a nice 
mess. No one could tell what might have 
come out about Stamer, about the whole lot, 
about myself! 

‘‘ It is plain no one ought to have further 
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dealings with that little man. Anyone who 
could give stuff like that to a man to 
smell in broad daylight, and in the presence 
of witnesses, would not stick at a trifle in the 
dark and when no one was by. Yes, I must 
cut the dwarf. Fortunately, there is nothing 
in Leich’s possession he can use against me. 
I took good care of that. 

“How will Stamer take the affair? Will 
he cherish anger? Will he want revenge? 

“Well, if he will let him.” 

These were not the words in which Timmons 
thought, but they represent the substance of 
his cogitations. 

Meanwhile, Oscar Leigh had left Chetwynd 
Street, and gone back to the clock-room to 
fix the new blind Binns, the potman, had 
bought for him. He had not intended return- 
ing that day, but he had nothing special to 
do, and the blind was a new idea and new 
ideas interested him. 

He let himself in by the private door, and 
went straight to the clock-room. He had a 
bottle of sweet oil, and the roll of muslin. 
He oiled the muslin, and having stretched 
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and nailed it in position, raised the lower 
sash of the window about two feet from the 
sill. The muslin was double, and the two 
sheets were kept half an inch apart by two 
rods, so that any dust getting through the 
outer fold might be caught by the inner one. 
Having settled this screen to his satisfaction, 
he left the room and descended once more. 

“* My clock,” he thought, ‘‘ will be enough 
for fame. I will not meddle with this Miracle 
Gold. Iam committed to nothing, and any- 
thing Timmons may say will be only slander, 
even if he did dare to speak.” 

He reached the street, and wandered on 
aimlessly. 

“My clock when it is finished will be 
the most perfect piece of mechanism ever 
designed and executed by one man. It will 
be classed among the wonders of the world, 
and be spoken of with admiration as long as 
civilization lasts. 

“ But I must take care it does not get the 
upper hand of me. Already the multiplicity 
of the movements confuse my head at times 
when I am not near it. I must be careful of 
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my head, or my great work will suffer. Some- 
times I see those figure of time all modelled 
and fashioned and in their proper dispositions 
executing their assigned evolutions. At 
times I am in doubt about them. They 
grow faint, and cobwebby, and misty, as 
though they were huddled together in some 
dim room, to which one ray of light was 
suddenly admitted. I must be careful of 
my head. 

“‘Long ago, and also until not very long 
ago, when I added a new effect or movement 
it fell into its proper place and troubled me 
no more. Now, when I am away from my 
clock, when I cannot see and touch it, I often 
forget a imovement, or give it a wrong 
direction, draw from it a false result. 

‘‘T am too much a man of one idea. [ 
have imagination enough for a score of hands 
and ten stout bodies, and I have only a pair 
of hands and Tuis !” 

He paused and looked down at his pro- 
tuberant chest and twisted trunk, and 
shrunken, bent legs, and enormous feet. : 

“JT am a bad specimen of the work of 
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Nature’s journeyman, to put if, as some one 
does, and I am abominably made—all except 
the head!” 

He threw up his head and glanced around 
with scornful challenge in his eye. 

‘“¢ Hey!” cried a man’s voice in alarm. 

He looked up. 

The chest of a horse was within a hand’s 
breadth of his shoulder. The horse’s head 
was flung aloft. The horse snorting and 
quivering, and bearing back upon his 
haunches. 

Leigh sprang aside and looked around. 
He was in the middle of Piccadilly at Hyde 
Park Corner. He had almost been ridden 
over by a group of equestrians. 

The gentleman whose horse had nearly 
touched him, took off his hat and apologised. 

“You stopped suddenly right under the 
horse’s head,” said the gentleman. “1 am 
extremely sorry.” 

Leigh raised his stick to strike the head of 
the horse. 

The rider pulled his horse sharply away 
and muttered something under his breath. 
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“ Oh, Sir Julius,” cried a voice in terror, 
“it's Mr. Leigh! ” 

The dwarf’s stick fell from his hand. 
“God’s mercy in Heaven!” he cried in a 
whisper, as he took off his hat slowly, ‘ Miss 
Ashton ! ” 

Then, bareheaded and without his stick, he 
went up to the side of her horse, and said in 
a hoarse whisper, “I will have nothing to do 
with that Miracle Gold!” 

A groom who had dismounted handed him 
his stick, and putting on his hat, he hastened 
away through the crowd which had begun to 
gather, leaving Dora in a state of mingled 
alarm and pity. 

“Is he mad?” said Sir Julius Whinfield as 
the dwarf disappeared and the equestrians 
moved on. 

“Tm sure I don’t know. I think not. For 
a moment he terrified me, and now he breaks 
my heart!” 

‘“‘ Breaks your heart ?” 

“Oh, he ought not to be human! There 
surely can be no woe like his!” : 


CHAPTER XXX, 
DORA ASHTON ALONE. 


Dora ASHTON was greatly shocked and dis- 
tressed by the peril of Oscar Leigh and his 
subsequent behaviour. | 

“T am sure, Miss Ashton, I hope you will 
not imagine for a moment either that I was 
riding carelessly or that I recognised Mr. 
Leigh until you spoke. I saw him plainly 
enough as he was crossing the road. He was 
not minding in the least where he was going. 
He would have got across us in good time 
if he had only kept on; but he pulled up 
suddenly right under my horse’s nose. I am 
sure I was more frightened than he. By 
Jove! how he glared at me. I think he would 
have killed me there and then if he could. 
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He was going to strike my horse with that 
dreadful bludgeon of his. I am sure I was 
much more frightened than he was,” said Sir 
Julius, in a penitenutial tone of voice, as 
the two rode on side by side. 

The other members of the party, including 
Mr. Asl.tcn, had fallen behind and were also 
discussing the incident among themselves. 

‘** You were quite blameless,” said the girl, 
who was still pale and trembling. ‘“1] don't 
suppose the poor man was much afraid. Of 
what should he be afraid ?” 

“Well,” said the baronet, stroking the 
arching neck of his bay, “he was within 
an ace of being ridden over, you know.” 

‘* And suppose he had been knocked down 
and ridden over, what has heto fear, poor man ? ” 
she said. Her eyes were fixed, and she was 
speaking as if unconscious she uttered her 
words. The group had turned out of the noise 
of Piccadilly and were riding close together. 

“‘ He might have been hurt, I mean seriously 
hurt. Particularly he?” 

“ Hurt! How could he be hurt? You 
might be hurt, or I might be hurt, but how 
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could he be hurt. Particularly he! You 
fancy because he is maimed and misshapen 
he is more likely to be hurt than a sound 
man?” 

“¢ Assuredly.” . 

‘‘[T cannot see that. When people say a 
man was hurt, they do not mean merely or 
mostly that he endured pain. They mean 
that he was injured or disabled in some way. 
How can you injure or disable him? He is 
as much injured and disabled as a man can be 
and live.” 

‘That is very true; but he might have 
been killed. Miss Ashton, you do not mean 
to say you think it would be better he 
had been killed?” cried Sir Julius in a tone of 
one shocked and surprised. 

“I do not know. Surely death and 
Heaven must be conditions of greater ease 
and happiness for him than for ordinary 
mortals.” 

“JT am entirely of your opinion there. 
But from what I saw and heard of this man 
yesterday and to-day, I am disposed to think 
he has self-esteem enough to sustain him in 
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any difficulty and carry him through any em- 
barrassment.” 

“ How are we to know how much of this 
self-esteem is assumed ?” 

“Tt does not matter whether it is assumed 
or not, so long as it is sustaining.” 

“What! Does it not matter at what 
expense it 1s hired for use? You amaze me, 
Sir Julius. You are generally sympathetic 
and sound, I think you have not been 
taking your lessons regularly under Lady 
Forcar. She would be quicker sighted in a 
matter of this kind.” The girl shook off 
her air of abstraction and smiled at the young 
man. 

‘No, Miss Ashton, I am not neglecting the 
lectures of Lady Forcar, but of late they 
have not been much concerned with man. 
I deeply deplore it, but she has taken to pigs. 
Anyway she would talk of nothing but pigs 
yesterday, at your mother’s. And even the 
improvement of my mind does not come 
within her consideration under the head of 
pigs, although I begged of her to be gracious 
and let it.” 
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‘‘That is very sad indeed. You must 
feel sorely slighted. And what has she to 
say about pigs? ” 

“Oh, I really couldn’t think of half the 
distractingly flattering things she has to say 
about them. She made me miserably jealous, 
I assure you. She says she is going to 
write an article for one of the heavy, of the 
very heaviest. magazines, and she is going to 
call her article ‘Dead Pigs and the Pigs 
that eat them,” and such harmless people 
as you and I are to be considered among 
the latter class in the title. Isn't that 
fearful. She says from this forth, her mis- 
sion is pigs.” 

‘J shall certainly read this wonderful 
article when it appears,” said the girl with a 
laugh. “Can you tell me anything more 
about this article?” 

“No; except that it was Mr. Leigh started 
the subject between her and me.” 

“Mr. Leigh?” said Dora gravely. 

‘Yes. When she saw him eat all your 
bread and butter, she said he was a man who, 
in the hands of a clever wife, might act the 
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part of a Napoleon the Great in social 
matters.” 

The grave look on Dora’s face changed to 
one of sadness. At first, when Sir Julius 
mentioned the -dwarf’s name, she thought 
some unkind reference was about to be made 
to his unhappy physical deformities. Now 
her anxiety was relieved on that score only 
to have her feelings aroused anew over the 
spectacle of his spiritual desolation. He 
marry! How could he marry? And yet he 
had told them he had found the model for his 
Pallas-Athena. She was not so simple as to 
think the mere intellectual being was re- 
presented to him by the model for his Pallas- 
Athena. Suppose he used the name of Pallas- 
Athena only out of shyness for what struck 
him as mere loveliness in woman, mere good 
looks and kindliness of nature? What a 
heart-breaking thought! What an awful 
torture it must be to be hungry for love 
and beauty in such a form! 

Sir Julius Whinfield left her at the house 
in Curzon Street, and she went up to her own 
room to change her dress. She had nothing 
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arranged for between that and dinner. Her 
father had gone away on foot from the house, 
and her mother had taken the carriage before 
luncheon to pay a visit to some people in 
whom Dora was not interested. The girl had 
all the afternoon to herself, and she had 
plenty of thought to occupy it. She threw 
herself in a large easy chair by the open 
window. Her room was at the back of the 
house, and looked out on a space of roofs and 
walls and tiny gardens. There was nothing in 
view to distract the eye. There was much 
within to exercise the spirit. 

‘‘Tt would be madness,” was the result of 
deep and long thought, “to go any further. 
I like him well enough and admire him greatly, 
and I daresay—no, let me be quite candid—l 
know he likes me. I daresay we are better 
disposed towards each other than one tenth 
of the people who marry, but that is not 
enough. 

‘‘We did not fall in love with one another 
at first sight. It was no boy and girl attach- 
mem. We were attracted towards one 
another by the intellectual sides of our cha- 
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racters. I thought I was wiser than other 
girls in not allowing my fancy to direct my 
fate. I thought he and I together might 
achieve great things. J am now afraid it 
is as great, even a greater, mistake to 
marry for intellect than to marry for money 
or position. 

“T have made up my mind now. Nothing 
shall change me. My decision is as much 
for his good as my own. Last night was not 
the climax of what would be. It was only 
the first of along line of difficulties or quarrels 
that would increase as time went on. 

‘We have been enduring one another 
out of admiration for one another, not loving 
one another for our own and love’s own 
sake. 

“It will cost me many a pang, but it must 
be done. I shall make no sign. I shall make 
no announcement. No one has been formally 
told we are engaged, and no one has any 
business to know. If people have guessed it, 
let them now guess the engagement has been 
broken off. JI am not bound to enlighten 
them.” 
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Then she rose and found materials for a 
letter, and wrote : 


‘* Dear Mr. Hansury, 

‘“T have been thinking a great deal of 
the talk we had last night after dinner, and I 
have come to the conclusion that it was all 
for the best. We should never be able to 
agree. I think the least said now the better. 
Our engagement has not been announced to 
anyone. Nothing need be said about its being 
broken off. I hope this arrangement will be 
carried out with as little pain to either as 
possible. I shall not send you back your 
letters. I am sure getting back letters is 
always painful, and ought to be avoided. I 
shall burn yours, and I ask you to do the 
same with any notes you may have of mine. 
Neither will I return the few things that cannot 
be burned. None of them is, I think, of any 
intrinsic value to you beyond the value it 
had between you and me. [shall keep them 

for a week and then destroy them. 
‘Believe me, Mr. Hanbury, I take this step 
with a view to our mutual good, and in no 
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haste or pique. I shall always think of you. 
with the greatest interest and respect. 1 
should like, if you think well of it, that we 
may remain friends in appearance as I hope 
we may always bein spirit. 

“Task you for only one favour. Pray do 
not make any attempt whatever to treat 
this decision as anything but final and 
irrevocable. 

“Yours very sincerely, 
** Dora ASHTON.” 


She determined not to post this letter until 
late that night. To-morrow she was dining out. 
She should leave home early and not come 
‘back until she had to go straight to her room 
to dress. After dinner, they were going to 
the theatre, so she should avoid all chance of 
meeting him if he disregarded her request and 
called. 

So far the difficult parts of the affair had 
been done, and done too with much less pain 
than she could have imagined. She had 
taken the two great steps without faltering. 
She had made up her mind to end the engage- 
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ment between her and John Hanbury, and she 
had written to him saying the engagement 
was at an end. If ill-matched people who 
found themselves engaged to one another only 
acted with her decision and promptness what 
an infinity of misery would be avoided. She 
was almost surprised it had required so little 
effort for her to make up her mind and to 
put her decision on paper. She had often 
heard of the miseries such a step entailed, and 
here she was now sitting alone in her own 
room after doing the very thing and feeling 
little the worse of it. She was but twenty- 
one, and she had broken with the only man 
she had ever seriously thought of as a lover, 
and it had not caused her anything like the 
pang she had suffered last might when he 
reproached her so bitterly and told her he 
could expect nothing but betrayal at her 
hands. 

And now that the important part of the 
affair had been disposed of in a business-like 
way, what had she to do? 

Nothing. 

She could do nothing else whatever. It 
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wanted some hours of dinner-time, and no one 
ever called upon them of Fridays except 
—him, and he would not call to-day. She 
should have the whole of the afternoon to 
herself. That was fortunate, for although she 
did not feel greatly depressed or cast down, 
she was not inclined towards company of any 
kind. It had been arranged early yesterday 
that she should ride with her father in the 
Park to-day, and she had not cared to plead 
any excuse, for she did not want to attract 
attention to herself, and besides, she did not 
feel very much in need of any excuse since she 
knew he would not be there. He knew they 
were to ride there. In fact he had promised 
to meet her there, but after last night he 
would not of course go, for he would not 
like the first meeting after last night to occur 
in so public a place and so soon after that 
scene. 

Yes, everything was in perfectly regular 
order now and she had the afternoon to herself 
without any fear of interruption. So she 
could now sit down and rest, and—think. ‘ 

Then she remained quite still for along time 
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in her easy chair, quite still, with her hand 
before her face and her eyes closed. The diff- 
culties had been faced and overcome in a wise 
and philosophical way, and nothing remained to 
be done but to do nothing, and as she sat and 
thought this doing of nothing became harder 
than all that had gone before. She had told 
herself she was a person of convictions and 
principles when she was resolving on action 
and acting on resolve. She had no further 
need of her convictions and principles. She 
laid them aside with the writing materials out 
of which she had called forth that letter to 
Jack—to Mr. Hanbury. She did not realize 
until this moment, she had not had time to 
realize it, that she was a woman, a young 
girl who had given her heart to a young man, 
and that now he and she had parted to meet 
no more on the old terms. 

It was easy to shut up the ceremonious 
gates of the temple and say worship was at an 
end in that place for ever. But how fared it 
in the penetralia of her heart? How did she 
fdce the inner chambers of her soul where 
the statue of her hero stood enshrined for 
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worship? It cost but little effort to say that 
the god was deposed, but could she all at 
once effectually forbid the priestess - to 
worship ? 

Ah, this doing of nothing when all had 
been done, was ten thousand times harder 
than action ! 

All the faculties of her reason were in 
favour of her decision, but what has the 
reason to do with the glance of an eye, or the 
touch of a hand, of the confiding commune of 
a soul in sympathy with one’s own? 

She understood him better than any other 
woman ever should. It was her anxiety that 
he should stand high in his own regard that 
made her jealous of his little weaknesses, and 
they were little, and only weaknesses after all, 
and ouly weaknesses in a giant, not the weak- 
nesses of a man of common clay. If she had 
loved more what he was to her than what she 
dreamed he might be to himself and all the 
world, she would have taken no trouble in 
these matters that angered him to fury. 

And why should he not be angered wath 
her for her poor, feeble woman’s interference 
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with his lion nature? Why should he not 
turn upon her and revile her for coming 
across his path? Who was she that she must 
irritate him that was all the world to her, and 
deferred to by all men who came his way? 
Why should she thwart or impede him ? 

He was not perfect, no doubt, but who had 
set her the task of perfecting him? 

Her haughty love. 

Yes, the very intensity of her love had 
ended in the estrangement of the lover. She 
found noble qualities in the man, and she had 
tried to make him divine. Not because he 
was her lover, but because she loved him. She 
had given him her heart and soul, and now 
she had sacrificed her love itself upon the 
altar of her devotion. 

That was the heroic aspect of the affair, and 
as in all other sorrows that take large shape, 
the heroic aspect elevated above pain and 
forbade the canker of tears. 

But this girl saw other aspects too. 

She should miss him—oh, so bitterly! 
She should miss him the whole of her life 
forth from that hour! She should miss him 
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in the immediate future. She had missed him 
that day in the Park. She should miss him to- 
morrow. He alwayscame on Saturdays. He 
used to say he always came to Curzon Street 
on Saturday afternoon, like any other good 
young man, to see his sweetheart when the 
shop was shut. She should miss him on 
Sunday, too, for he always came on Sunday, 
saying, the better the day the better the deed. 
On Mondays he made it a point to stay away, 
but contrived to meet her somewhere, in the 
Park, or at a friend’s place, or in Regent 
Street, and now he would stay away 
altogether, not making a point of it, but 
because she had told him to make an 
observance of always staying away. 

She should miss his voice, his marvellous 
voice, which could be so clarion toned and 
commanding among men, and was so soft 
and tunable for her ear. When he spoke to 
her it always seemed that the instrumental 
music designed to accompany his words 
had fined off into silence for shame of 
its inadequacy. How poor and thin 4nd 
harsh all voices would sound now. They 
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would merely make idle sounds to the idle air. 
Of old, of that old which began its backward 
way only yesterday, all voices had seemed the 
prelude of his. They sounded merely as 
notes of preparation and awakening. They 
were only the overture, full of hints and 
promises. 

She should miss his eyes. She should miss 
the clear vivid leap of flame into his eyes 
when he glanced at her with enthusiasm, or 
joy, or laughter. She should miss the gleam 
of that strange light which, once having 
caught his eye in moments of enthusiasm, 
appeared to bathe his face while he looked 
and spoke. She should miss the sound of 
his footstep, that fleet herald of his impatient 
love ! 

Oh, it was hard—hard—hard to be doomed 
to miss so much! 

And all this was only what she should miss 
in the immediate future. 

In the measure of her after life would be 
nothing but idle air. In her dreams of the 
fufure she had pictured him going forth from 
her in the morniny radiant and confident, to 
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mingle in some worthy strife, and coming 
back in the evening suffused with glory, to 
draw breaths of peaceful ease in her society, 
in her home, her new home, their joint home. 
She had thought of the reverse of this 
picture. She had thought of him returning 
weary and unsuccessful, coming home to 
her for rest now, and soothing service of 
love and inspiriting words of hope. 

She had visions of later life and visions of 
their gradual decay, and going down the hill 
of life hand in hand together. She had 
dreamed they should never, never, never be 
parted. 

And now they were parted for ever and 
ever and ever, and she should miss him 
to-day and to-morrow and all the days of the 
year now half spent, and of all the after years 
of her life. 

She should miss him in death. She should 
not lie by his side in the grave. She should 
not be with him in the Life to Come. 

All the glory of the world was only a 
vapour, a mist. The sunlight was a purpose- 
less weariness. The smell of the flowers in 
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the window-sill was thin and foretold decay. 
What was the use of a house and servants and 
food. Lethe was a river of Hell. Why? 
Why not a river of Paradise ? 

She should not be with him even in the 
grave—even in the grave where he could 
have no fear of her betraying him! 

She would now take any share of humble- 
ness in life if she might count on touching his 
hand and being for ever near him in the 
tomb. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


WINDING UP THE CLOCK. 


It was eleven o'clock that night when Tom 
Stamer, dressed in the seedy black.clothes and 
wearing the false beard and whiskers he had 
on in the morning, started from the Borough 
once more for the West. He had not replaced 
the spectacles broken in his fall at the Hanover 
in Chetwynd Street. He carried a very 
substantial-looking walking-stick of great 
thickness and weight. It was not a loaded 
stick, but it would manifestly be a terrible 
weapon at close quarters, for, instead of 
consisting of metal only in one part of one 
end, it was composed of metal throughout. 
The seeming stick was not wood or leaded 
wood, but iron. It was not solid, but hollow 
like a gas pipe, and at the end intended to’ 
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touch the ground, the mouth of the tube 
was protected by a brass ferrule to which a 
small tampion was affixed. The handle was 
massive and crooked, and large enough to 
give ample hold to the largest hand of man. 
About a couple of inches from the crook 
there was a joining where the stick could be 
unscrewed. 

Stamer accounted to the eyes of observers 
for carrying so massive a stick by affecting a 
lameness of the right leg. When he entered 
a dense crowd or came upon a point at which 
the people were hurrying, he raised the stick 
up from the ground and laid aside his limp. 
But where people were few and close obser- 
vation of him possible, his lameness grew 
very marked, and not only did his stick 
seem indispensable, but he put it down 
on the pavement as gingerly as though the 
least jar caused him pain. Sympathetic 
people who saw him fancied he had but just 
come out of hospital, and were inclined to 
be indignant that he had not been supplied 
with more effectual support, such as crutches. 

One old gentleman asked him if he ought 
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not to have a second stick; Stamer snivelled 
and said he knew he ought, but declared with 
a sigh he had no money to buy another one. 
The old gentleman gave Stamer a shilling. 
Stamer touched his hat, thanked the old 
gentleman for his kindness and his gift, and 
requested Heaven to bless him. The old 
gentleman wore a heavy gold chain and, no 
doubt, a watch. But Stamer had important 
business on hand, and there were a great 
number of people about, and he did not want 
to run, for running would make his arm 
unsteady, so he asked Heaven to bless the old 
gentleman and forebore to rob him. 

But the thought of that missed opportunity 
rankled in him. The feeling that he had 
been obliged to neglect business and accept 
charity fretted and vexed him. The thought 
of the mean squalid shilling made him sick, 
and as soon as he came to a quiet place he 
threw it with a curse into the middle of the 
road. He had shillings of his own, and didn’t 
want charity of any man. If he had stolen 
the shilling that would have been a different 
affair. Then it would have come to him in a 
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straightforward business-like way, and would, 
doubtless, be the best he could have done under 
the circumstances. But now it seemed the re- 
sult of a fraud committed upon him, to which 
he had been forced to consent. It was the 
ransom he had under duress accepted for a 
gold watch and chain, and was, therefore, 
loathsome and detestable in his sight. Its 
presence could not be endured. It was 
abominable. Foh! He was well rid of it? 

He did not approach Welbeck Place by 
Chetwynd Street He did not intend repeat- 
ing his visit to Mr. Williams’s house. He 
had got there all he wanted and a little 
more. He kept along by the river and then 
retraced the way he had come that afternoon 
after leaving the Hanover. On his previous 
visit to-day to this locality -he had been 
silent and watchful as a cat, and he had a 
cat's strong sense of locality. He never 
forgot~ a place he was once in; and, piercing 
northward from the river through a network 
of mean streets he had never seen until to- 
day, he hit upon the southward entrance 
to Welbeck Mews with as much ease and 
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certainty as though he had lived there for 
twenty years. 

The mews were lonely after nightfall, 
and the road through them little used. 
When Stamer found himself in the yard, 
the place was absolutely deserted. They 
were a cabman’s mews and no one would, in 
all likelihood, have business there for a couple 
of hours. The night was now as dark as 
night ever is at that time of the year, and 
the place was still. It wanted about twenty 
minutes of twelve yet. 

When Stamer came to the gable of the 
house next but one to the Hanover, and the 
wall of which formed one half of the 
northern boundary of the yard, he paused 
and listened. He could hear no sound of 
life or movement near him beyond the snort 
or cough of a horse now and then. 

The ostler who waited on the cabmen 
lived in the house at the gable of which he 
stood, and at this hour he had to be 
aroused in case of any man returning 
because of accident, or a horse knocked 
up by some long and unexpected drive. 
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As arule, the ostler slept undisturbed from 
eleven at night till half-past four or five in 
the morning. 

After a pause of two or three minutes, 
Stamer stooped, slipped off his boots, slung 
them around his neck, and having hitched 
the crook of his heavy stick to a belt he 
wore under his waistcoat, he laid hold of 
the waterpipe that descended from the gutter 
of the double roof to the yard, and began 
ascending the gable of the house with sur- 
prising agility and speed. 

In less than two minutes from the time 
he first seized the waterpipe he disappeared 
in the gutter above. He crawled in a few 
yards from the edge and then reclined 
against the sloping slates of the roof to 
rest. The ascent had taken only a couple 
of minutes, but the exertion had been very 
great, and he was tired and out of breath. 

Then he unscrewed the ferrule and with- 
drew the tampion and unscrewed the handle 
of his stick, and was busy in the darkness 
fof a while with the weapon he carried. 
Overhead the stars looked pale and faint 
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and wasting in the pall of pale yellow cloud 
that hangs by night over London in summer, 
the glare of millions of lights on the vapour 
rising up from the great city. 

He particularly wished to have a steady 
hand and arm that night, in a few minntes, 
so he made up his mind to rest until five 
minutes to twelve. Then he should get 
into position. He should creep down the 
gutter until he came to the wall of the 
Hanover, the gable wall of the -Hanover 
standing up over the roofs of the houses 
on which he now was lying. He should 
then be almost opposite the window at 
which he last night saw the dwarf wind 
up his clock. He should be a little out of 
the direct line, but not much. The width 
‘of Welbeck Place was no more from house 
to house than fifty feet. The distance from 
the wall of the house he should be on then, 
and the wall of Forbes’s bakery could not 
be more than sixty feet. The weapon he 
carried was perfectly trustworthy at a 
hundred, a hundred-and-fifty yards,- or 
more. He had been practising that after- 
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noch and evening at an old hat at forty 
yards, and he had never missed it once. Forty 
yards was just double the distance he should 
be from that window if he were on a 
parapet instead of being at the coping tile, 
lying on the inside slope of the roof. Allow 
another ten feet for that. This would 
bring the distance up to seventy feet at the 
very outside, and he had never missed 
once at a hundred and twenty feet. He 
had given himself now and then a good 
deal of practice with the gun, for he enjoyed 
peculiar facilities ; because the factory wall by 
which the lane at the back of his place ran, 
prevented anyone seeing what he was doing, 
and the noise of the factory drowned the 
whurr of the gun and the whizz oi the 
bullet. 

There was to be a screen, or curtain, or 
blind up to-night, but that was all the better, 
for it made no difference to the aim or bullet, 
and it would prevent anything being noticed 
for a while, perhaps until morning no one 
would know. 

The work would go on at the window until 
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_ half-past twelve. It would be as well not to 
do it until very near half-past ; for then there 
would be the less time for anyone in the 
Hanover to spy out anything wrong. At 
half-past would come the noise and confusion 
of closing time. There would then be plenty 
of people about, and it would be quite easy 
to get away. 

It was a good job there were no windows 
in the Hanover gable, though no one was 
likely to be upstairs in the public-house until 
after closing time. The landlord was not a 
married man. It was a good job there was 
no moon. 

It would be a good job when this was 
done. 

It was a good job he thought of waiting 
until just half-past twelve, for then everything 
would be more favourable below, and his 
hand and arm would have more time to 
steady. 

It was a good job that in this country there 
were some things stronger than even smelling- 
salts! : 

At half-past eleven that night the private 
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bar of the Hanover held about half-a-dozen 
customers. The weather was too warm for 
anything like a full house. Three or four of 
the men present were old frequenters, but it 
lacked the elevating presence of Oscar Leigh, 
who always gave the assembly a distinctly 
intellectual air, and it was not cheered and 
consoled by the radiation of wealth from Mr. 
Jacobs, the rich greengrocer of Sloane 
Street. 

The three or four frequenters present 
were in no way distinguished beyond their 
loyalty to the house. They came there 
regularly night after night, drank, in grave 
silence, a regular quantity of beer and spirits, 
and went away at closing time with the con- 
viction that they had been spending their 
time profitably attending to the improve- 
ment of their minds. They had no views 
on any subjects ever discussed. They had, 
with reference to the Hanover, only one 
Opinion, and it was that the finishing touches 
of a liberal education could nowhere else in 
-London be so freely obtained without deroga- 
tion and on the self-respecting principle of 
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every man paying his way and being theoreti- 
cally as good as any other. If they could 
they would put a stop to summer in these 
islands, for summer had a thinning and 
depreciating effect on the company of the 
private bar. 

A few minutes later, however, the spirits of 
those present rose, for first Mr. Jacobs came 
in, smiling and bland, and then Mr. Oscar 
Leigh, rubbing his forehead and complaining 
of the heat. 

Mr. Jacobs greeted the landlord and the 
dwarf affably, as became a man of substance, 
and then, knowing no one else by name, 
greeted the remainder of the company 
generally, as became a man of politeness 
and consideration. 

“ll have three-pennyworth of your 
excellent rum hot,” said Mr. Jacobs to the 
landlord, in a way which implied that, had 
not the opinion of an eminent physician 
been against it, he would have ordered ten 
times the quantity and drunk it with pleasure. 
Then he sat down on a seat that ran along 
the wall, took out of his pocket a cigar-case, 
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opened it carefully, and, having selected a 
cigar, examined the weed as though it was not 
uncommon to discover protruding through the 
side of these particular cigars a diamond of 
priceless value or a deadly drug. Then he 
pierced the end of his cigar with a silver 
piercer which he took out of a trouser’s 
pocket, pulled down his waistcoat, and began 
to smoke, wearing his hat just a trifle on one 
side to show that he was unbent. 

Just as he had settled himself comfortably, 
the door of the public department opened, and 
a tall, thin man, with enormous ears, wearing 
long mutton-chop whiskers, a brown round 
hat, and dark chocolate-coloured clothes, 
entered and was served by the potman. 

‘“‘T have only a minute or two. I must be 
off to wind up,” said Leigh. “Ten minutes 
to twelve by your clock, Mr. Williams, that 
means a quarter to right time. Ill have 
three of rum hot, if you please.” 

“That’s quite right, Mr. Leigh,” said the 
landlord, proceeding to brew the punch and 
reférring to his clock. ‘“ We always keep 
our clock a few minutes fast to avoid bother 
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at closing time. The same as always, Mr. 
Jacobs, I see, and I smell.” 

“T beg your pardon?” said the green- 
grocer, as though he hadn’t the least notion 
of what the landlord alluded to. 

“ A good cigar, sir. That is an excellent 
cigar you are smoking.” 

It was clear that up to that moment Mr. 
Jacobs had not given a thought to the quality 
of his cigar, for he took it from his lips, 
looked at it as though he was now pretty 
certain this particular one did not exude 
either priceless. diamonds or deadly drugs, 
and said with great modesty and satisfaction, 
“Yes, it’s not bad. I get a case now and 
then from my friend Isaacs of Bond Street. 
They cost me, let me see, about sixpence a 
piece.” 

There was a faint murmur of approval at 
this statement. It was most elevating to 
know that you were acquainted with a man 
who smoked cigars he bought in Bond Street, 
and that he did not buy them by the dozen or 
the box even, but by the case! If a m&n 
bought cigars by the case from a friend in 


